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A CHAPTER ON LOVE AND MARRIAGE. i 

" Oh love is the sonl of a nate Irishman, I 

He loves all that is lovely, loves all that he can !" ■ 

" Hail, wedded love I" sang the "old man eloquent j'' and | 
the beautiftil, the sublime apostrophe, will be echoed -while I 
there are glancing eyes and breathinir hearts in this stirrincr ! 
world. There is not a desire iHi])lanted in the heart of ; 
man by the Almighty, of which he forbids us the grutid- ! 
cation. 

** Oh ! don't get married, don't, if you take a friend s I 
advice," exclaims old bachelor Splndleshank<=, just turned \ 
of forty-five, with his umbrella tucked under his arm ; 
in one of the driest of our late September days, his liat, ! 
coat, and breeches neatly brushed down, and uii exquisite ; 
tie on his neckcloth, which cost him half an hour before \ 
he ventured out, while not a hair on his smoothed forehead 
can be seen out of place, not a crease from head to foot, 
not a dimple, except on his sunken cheek, when a graci- 
ous, yet withal a ghastly smile plays thereon I " And 
wherefore Mr. Spindleshanks, may we not get married ? 
Why do you never venture on the street unless you are 
just as if a fairy had lifted you with her linger and her 
thumb out of a bandbox V Ah ! Mr. Spindleshanks, you 
have an eye out for a fair lady yet !" 

" Oh ! oh !" shrieks Miss Mary Anne Amelia, a T/oioig 
girl 7ioi; under thirty-six, ''just to think of that poor thiug" 
going" to be married! Why she has scareely escaped from 
the nursery ! I pity tiie simple fool that puts iier at the 
head of an household. She has no experience, Sir — no 
experience, Ma'ara — young- men ought really to have more 
discretion !" ' 

Boys and girls, never "lend tlie loan" of your cars to 
these old crones. Why, we were made all to be married. 
Malthus may talk about " moral restraint," and Connnit- 
tees of Parliament may report on "improvident marriages," 
aiid the " consequent increase of tlie population," but if 
all the world beside were to act on their recommendation, 
Ireland would still be the land of courtship and marriage 
the last retreat of the human race ! 

*' There are two descriptions of lovers," says Cobbett, 
" on whom all advice would be wasted." The first kind 
he names is " the mad lover."' Every Irishman knows that 
between sixteen and twenty-two he said and did many ridi- 
culous things, that he played many wild pranks, and that 
often a kind glance has put hiui In Paradise, and a cool look 
plunged him in misery. So he can have some compassion, 
on the poor fool who suffers his reason to be bewildered 
by some impossible or absurd affection. Oh ! imagination 
— it plays such fantastic tricks in the brains of young raw 
simpletons that it would make a pretty picture just to ex- 
hibit (were it possible) all the ^figurantes who dance for a 
single day on the stage of the brain. 

The second description which CoI)bett mentions is the 
*' oommercial/ovcr" the prudent, sly, cold, waiting, watch- 
ing vmtrmonial I and- survey or. Such fellows don't go on 
the principle of love and marriage, but of bargain and sale. 
It's all very true that a little cash never did a good girl any 
harm, and that when poverty walks in at the door, love 
flies out at the window. Yes, yes, it is all true enough — 
but a warm-hearted girl would turn away with disgust 
from these miyerable creatures, who pervert what God and 
nature makes an affair of the heart, into au affair of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

Many of our readers are in the better circles of society — 
but let them not sneer at this article, which is specially 
intended for the benefit of the middle classes — those who 
constitute, as it were, the bones and sinew^s of a country. 
And as men will marry in the worst of times — as in spite 
of bankruptcy and bad trade^ poverty and want of poor laws 
— as in spite of political economy and emigration, young 
men and young women will love and marry each other, 
we must just go with the stream, (we don't despair of 
being married ourselves,) and in the spirit of old Saga- 
cious, offer a morsel of advice. We remember a fine girl 
who used to make her friends laugh with a whimsical idea 
she had. She wished to be married — to have two fine 
children— scene, a mnter evening — her husband returned 
from his business, with a smile on his countenance and an 
interesting book in his pocket — supper over, a cheerful 
fire, every thing quiet and still, except the sound of his 



voice as he reads, and the rocking of the cradle, which she 
plies with the foot, and the needle with the nimble fingers ; 
and then some volcanic fire or petrif\dng process to fix 
them forever there, depriving them of all feeling of pain, 
yet leavins* them full sensation of pleasure ! 

Well then, friends, do not marry too soon. What I are 
you there. Simon Pure? What* do you mean hy " loo 
soon 'r" Under twenty is too soon — it is indeed. " Even 
under twenty-tv.o is too soon. When a young man who 
has reached twenty-three, and who is not a drunkard, a 
rake, in fact, a htasf, begins to think of marriage, he ge- 
nerally does it with move calmness, more sober sense, than 
a youth of nineteen or twenty. He begins to reckon his 
cash. He begins to take a manlier view of affairs. He 
begins to ask himself, " now will I have means to keep 
the girl I love, comfortably after I get her?" Therefore, 
when a young man about twenty- three, and who more? in 
that circle to v.-hich we are more particularly addressing 
ourselves — the cuddle class— thinks of marriage — if he 
fancies he would be as well, if not better, ivit/i a wife as 
imihoui one — he should look for the folio\nug qualifica- 
tions in the object of his choice : — 

I. She should be something of an age with himself — 
rather under than over his oViW term of years. For a young 
man to marry an old woman is one of the abominable 
things that sometimes happen on this earth. 

"1. She should be *■- good-IooLiiig''* There is no use in 
going over the common-places about ^* not all gold that 
glitters," Sec. &c. <S:c. True, many a young man would 
lose a good wife, if he rejected her because she was not 
positively pretty, But'a pretty picture is pleasing to the 
eye ; so let your wife be ^^ gocd-loaJcmg^ if you can. 

S. She should be perfectly chaste. ''No female is fit to 
be a wife, wdio is not perfvctly chaste in thought, Viord, 
and deed. Dispositions vary very much, and a lively 
talkative girl may be more modest in reality than a silent 
prude. A loose" woman is a disagreeable acquaintance — 
what must she be as a \\ife? Girls! never permit fools 
and fops, who may come to trifle away an hour with you 
in the evenings, to utter an indelicate expression in your 
presence. And remember that there is an ethereal kind of 
atmosphere around a truly modest young woman which 
indicates, even to a dull observer, that purity is present. 

4. .She should be ^o/ii?/', indusrfmis^ und frugal, ft is 
the easiest thing in the world to know if a girl possesses 
these qualifications. And he must be a poor silly fool who 
is so diazzled by outside show — so entrapped by a woman 
when she contrives to get herself finely dressed, as not to 
be able to trace her to her home, where she sits morning 
and evening, idle, lazy, and backbiting. And moreover, 
she should be a woman of rather an unpretending ta^-tc — 
away with silly novel readers, nnd even such nm>ical ge- 
niuses, \w\\Ctse melodies y if they indispose from mending a 
stocking, or nursing a bady, may well be termed uudadws, 

5. She should be cleanly and good-iempercd. You ^\iU 
frequently find good-natured inactive women, and they are 
generally dirty and slovenly in their habits. You will 
sometimes find industrious women who are also slovenly 
in their habits. But good-nature should be combined witli 
activity, activity with cleaidiness, cleanliness with sobriety 
of mind and conduct ; in fact, your wife should be what 
God intended the female sex to be, sidtahle oowpaiii/, anfl 
if you can find such a womati you will find marriage to be 
a blessing — aye, with all its cares and anxieties, an earthly 
paradise. 

It would be one of the highest gratifications which the 
conductors of the Dublin Penxy JouR^^\L could experi- 
ence, if tiiey found their little work ac^diug to dowestlc 
comfori—if the husband, instead of spei)ding his evenings 
in the pot-iiouse, would go home and read to his familv 
what might raise a hearty laugh, or add to their stock of 
knowledge, 

A GOOD WOMAN. 

In Dundalk Church-yard there is a tombstone erected 
by the Quarter Master "of a Dragoon regiment over the^ 
grave of his wife, in the inscription on which, after men-' 
tioning age, name, date of death, <S:c. he says, 

" She was 

But I have not words to express what a good "Woman should be— 
And she was that!" 
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BRITISH PLANTS. 

Since the discovery of America the gardens in Great 
Britain have received 2,345 varieties of trees and plants 
from thence — and more than ],700 from the Cape of Good 
Hope — besides a vast number received from China, the 
East Indies, New Holland, Japan, and different parts of 
Africa, Asia, and Europe — so that the list of plants now 
cultivated in England exceeds 12,000 varieties. — London 
and Paris Observer, 



I SEAL OP THE DEAN OF CLONMACNOIS. 

A short time ago while a labourer was engaged in digging 
a grave in the old burial ground of Tassagh, which lies four 
miles south of Armagh, and which the tradition of the dis- 
trict points out as the site of an ancient friary, he found a 
curious brazen seal, with a handle attached to it by a hinge — 




the wood cut above is the size of the original, and an exact 
copy of the face of the seal, which is very rudely engraved, 
aud is inscribed, " Sigillum Marrci Linch, Decan. de Clon- 
macnosii" — « The Seal of Mark Linch, Dean of Clonmac- 
nois." I have not been able to discover at what period Linch 
was dean of that ancient bishopric, but it must have been 
prior to 1568, as in that year it was united to Meath, and I 
believe there has not been either a Catholic or Protestant 
bishop, or dean and chapter of it, independant of Meath, 
since that time. I find that the townland of Tassagh was 
the property of the regular canons of St. Augustin, of the 
abbey of Saints Peter and Paul, Armagh, and it is likely 
that the friary was a branch of that celebrated abbey. There 
was also an abbey of the same order at Clonmacnois — and 
Archdall in his " History of the Monastic Institutions of 
Ireland," informs us, that several of the religious of that 
order came to Armagh to spend the evening of their lives. 
Now it is not unlikely that Dean Linch, having become una- 
ble to perform the duties of liis office, retired to the se- 
cluded friary of Tassagh, and there spent the remainder of 
his days. J. C. 



Many passionate men are extremely good natured, and 
make amends for their extravagancies by their candour and 
their eagerness to please those whom they have injured during 
their fits of anger. It is said that the servants of Dean 
Swift used to throw themselves in his way whenever he was 
in a passion, because they knew that his generosity would 
recompense them for standing the full lire of his anger. — . 
Edgeworth's Practical Education, 



It is a curious fact that the Duchess of Tyrconnell, the 
lady of Richard Talbot, lord deputy of Ireland in the reign 
oi' James II., after that monarch's abdication was driven by 



distress to keep one of the stands in Exeter-change, in the 
Strand, at that time a fashionable plase of resort, at which 
she sold millinery, the labour of her hours by night, in an 
obscure apartment in which she slept. It was then the cus- 
tom of women in public to wear masks, and the duchess in 
her little shop, uniformly appeared in a white mask and dress, 
and was called by the loungers of that day, « The white 
widow." Her rank was accidentally discovered, and she had 
afterwards a pension granted her from the Crown during her 
life. 

In Clew bay, on the western coast 'of Ireland, there was 
formerly an island, called Minisb, the surface of which, in 
the reign of Charles I., was twelve acres in extent, as is 
proved by several publio documents of that period. On being 
measured in the year 1814, it was found to be only 420 feet 
long, and 30 broad. In 1816, it entirely disappeared. The 
island of Clare, in the immediate neighbourhood, furnishes 
another example of the destructive action of the sea on those 
coasts. Bounded every where by cliffs of immense height, it 
is continually corroded by the ocean, which has worn deep 
caverns, into which, when agitated, it throws immense blocks 
of stone, detached from the cliffs, with a noise that is quite 



ANIMAL ATTACHMENT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 

Sir — A friend was chatting with me a few days ago of the 
strong attachment that often subsists between animals of dif- 
ferent species, and, in the course of conversation, he told the 
following story in illustration of it, which struck me, owing 
perhaps to his manner of ^relating it, as more than usually in- 
teresting, and even touching ; — 

Some six or seven years ago, an old and valued horse, was, 
by a kind master, dismissed to wear out the evening of his 
days, as a reward for a long hfe of service, in the repose and 
quiet of the small and rocky island near Dublin, known a? 
Ireland's Eye ; — a few deer from the park of Howth Castle 
were his sole companions in this solitude. In the lapse of 
time, he was deprived of the society of all of them but one; 
they had either been stolen or shot by the " Bucaneers" (as 
my friend termed them,) of that coast. One aged stag for 
some time survived the rest of his mates, and, between him 
and the ** venerable recluse," a feeling of companionship had 
for a long time been ripening into a strict friendship and warm 
regard. At last one fatal day the poor horse sought his an- 
cient friend, but in vain. He wandered in search of him 
over every spot and corner of the island — but found him not. 
It was too evident the stag had shared the fate of his com- 
panions. The loud and oft-repeated neighings of the poor 
horse were re-echoed from every rock ; he appeared to call 
his friend by every affectionate intonation, straining his ears 
and sightless eye-balls in every direction, but no answer was 
returned, save by the hoarse voice of the waves breaking on 
the shore. He was even seen to endeavour to ascend the 
spots that had been the wonted haunts of the stag, where the 
precarious footing combined with his want of sight to render 
the attempt dangerous, and almost impracticable. At length 
he seemed to be aware that his toil was in vain, and that fur- 
ther search there was useless. He formed his resolution, 
and, with an instinct almost inconceivable, he turned his head 
towards the main land, and committing himself to the waves 
swam to shore. 

Pie now directed his course to the well-remembered avenue 
of Howth Castle, still continuing his fruitless search, and was 
found moping about the once familiar stables. From thence, 
however, he was speedily led back to his island, but again he 
swam ashore during the night, and was again at the stable 
yard gate the next morning. 

Brought back once more, he was spancelled or tethered on 
the island for nearly a fortnight, till at length it was supposed 
he had forgotten the recent events, and had again become re- 
conciled to the place. But the very morning after the re- 
straint had been removed, he had returned to Howth. The 
dreary solitude of that abode, with which he had hitherto been 
content, appeared to have become intolerable to him ; he evi- 
dently was pining away from the loss of the companion to 
whom he had so long attached himself, and he was now too 
old to form new friendships. He was suffered to drag on the 
remainder of his existence where he pleased — and in a short 
period his sorrows were at an end. 

O'G. 



